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HE obstacles between the objective fact and its 
exact expression in speech or writing are manifold. 
There are physical obstacles due to the imperfection 
of the senses which receive the first impression of the 
fact, and mental obstacles due to faulty interpretation of 
the sense-impressions, and again physical obstacles due 
to want or inadequacy of language-signs. The handicap 
is already considerable when one sets out to record one’s 
own experience, but it is at least doubled when one sets 
out to record the experience of others and thus to write 
history. Accordingly the historian, least of all, can af- 
ford to add to his inevitable handicap by allowing moral 
defects to stand between him and his apprehension of 
truth. The moral obstacle arises when the historian per- 
mits passion, prejudice, or self-interest to distort facts 
or their interpretation. If he does so consciously he is a 
liar and not an historian: if unconsciously, because lack- 
ing in zeal for truth, careless of evidence or merely slo- 
venly, he is to that extent unfitted for his task. Truth 
is the one object of the genuine historian; he should de- 
test as his chief foes error and falsehood, bias and bit- 
terness, and partisan-prejudice of every kind. Truth of 
conception, truth of observation and inference, truth of 
expression—after these things he should incessantly la- 
bor, mindful of his natural inaptitudes, discounting his 
personal bias, improving by every possible device both 
his tools and his workmanship. If he is not devoured 
by a holy zeal for truth, the drawbacks ‘sketched above 
will vitiate his work at every turn, as they vitiate the 
work of most historians, ancient and modern. The labor 
of fetching truth out of her well has been too much for 
them or, may be, their appliances were defective. Any- 
how, no earthly historian has ever yet arisen to dispute 
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the proud pre-eminence, as a servant of truth, of the Re- 
cording Angel. 

Yet, if the perfect historian remains an ideal, at any 
rate an indefinite perfectibility is within reach of those 
who practise the art. Apart from the ordinary equipment 
of nature and education, what the historian needs most 
is to shed his prejudices. To shed one’s prejudices is 
not necessarily to empty one’s mind, however likely that 
result may be in certain cases: it is really an attempt to 
regain the capability of judging correctly. Gifted as we 
are with almost automatic powers of analysis and classi- 
fication, our already existing convictions unconsciously 
modify the fresh information that enters our minds. 
Our pre-judgments influence our judgments and so, if 
our pre-judgments are themselves erroneous, they will 
distort the later knowledge we assimilate. A prejudice is a 
conviction which is not well founded in fact or is logically 
faulty. To discard prejudice, therefore, is both to add to 
our store of truth and to improve our capacity for at- 
taining it. 

The bearing of these observations lies in their applica- 
tion to the question of English history. Other countries 
have, no doubt, their own similar problems: this most 
immediately concerns us. If the bulk of English his- 
torians come to their task the victims of profound and 
far-reaching prejudice that task will be ill-performed. 
Yet how important a task it is. History is a nation’s 
memory, preserving the experience of the race and link- 
ing generation with generation. This recorded expe- 
rience is of enormous value to the present day, but clearly 
its utility depends upon its truth. It cannot otherwise 
be a safe guide; nay, false history is worse than ignor- 
ance ; a misleading guide is more harmful than none. No 
nation can benefit by being misinformed about its past, 
for so it may esteem as a blessing what is in reality a 
curse, and give itself up to the pursuit of false ideals. 
Now, owing to the defects of their historians the English 
people as a whole are in the unhappy position of mis- 
judging their past and consequently misunderstanding 
their present. Yet they cannot well reconstruct their 
present and provide for the future without an accurate 
knowledge of what has been faulty in the past. Until 
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English history has been rewritten with a single eye to 
truth, that knowledge will be withheld from them, for it 
is still soaked through and through with the false Pro- 
testant tradition. The essence of that tradition is that 
Catholicism is not the true religion and that the Church 
which embodies and proclaims it is not a Divine but a 
human institution. In so far, therefore, as this false 
conviction possesses the historian’s mind, he cannot fail 
to judge falsely of the action of the Church in human 
history. And, as the creator and preserver of Christian 
civilization, the Catholic Church bulks so largely in the 
history of the world, and her influence upon secular gov- 
ernments has been so constant, that a wrong view of her 
character must needs expose the historian to innumer- 


able errors of inference, if not of fact. There is anim- - 


mense intellectual gulf between the mind which accepts 
the Catholic Church, past, present and future, as the God- 
appointed and God-equipped guide of fallen humanity, 
and that which considers her as but one of many efforts 
—and not the most successful—made by the human 
spirit to reach and embody the Unseen. It is impossible 
that two such minds should think fundamentally alike 
of human history during the Christian era, and if the 
Catholic is truly Divine, the mind that rejects her must 
reject much truth as well. 


Way Enctanp Is PROTESTANT. 

Accordingly I make bold to say that what chiefly pre- 
vents English non-Catholics from returning to the Faith 
of their ancestors is not their intellectual inability to ac- 
cept the tenets of that Faith, which are now, as always, 
supremely reasonable, but their false historical view of 
the action of the Catholic Church in England. At least, 
that is the first barrier they encounter in their progress 
towards the truth, a barrier erected by scores of his- 
torians misrepresenting the true character of the Church. 
The intending convert has to unlearn much school-history 
before he can open his mind to the Church’s message. 
The great Protestant tradition against which Newman 
wrote so trenchantly and, so far as_ dialectics are con- 
cerned, with such deadly humor, still rears its massive 
bulk between the mind and truth, seemingly insurmount- 
able until closely examined, and then found to be full of 
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cracks and fissures, a mere agglomeration of disconnected 
material without cohesion and without support. And 
though it is being constantly added to, yet—and this is 
the most consoling aspect of the question—it has sus- 
tained and is sustaining many~an assault from the non- 
Catholic side, as well as the Catholic, ever since the 
growth of the scientific spirit in research. So that we 
daily see verified Newman’s famous saying, “To be deep 
in history is to cease to be a Protestant.” 

Still, the mountain of prejudice is a very large one, 
and the united labor of many workers will be needed to 
remove it. The value of non-Catholic co-operation lies 
in this that Catholic writers are not only few in number, 
but ‘they. are not read, whereas in thousands of school- 
rooms throughout the land by the aid of thousands of 
biased teachers and text-books, the young uncritical mind 
is being imbued with the poison of anti-Catholic false- 
hood. Newman reminds us in his “University Lectures” 
that English literature is in the main non-Catholic, be- 
cause in many departments the flowering of the national 
genius coincided, accidentally, with the severance of the 
country from the Church. In any case, historical science 
was a late development in England. Before the Refor- 
mation, there were chroniclers who narrated the events 
of their own time and the legends handed down from an- 
tiquity, but there was no critical discussion of sources, 
no tracing of underlying causes, no contrasting of testi- 
mony, no wide general survey, in a word, no philosophy 
of history, for many generations after the great revolt. 
David Hume, whose History of England was published 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, may be regarded 
as the first of the scientific historians. And ever since 
his time deep historical research has remained mainly in 
the hands of non-Catholics or anti-Catholics. Amongst 
the great names which succeeded him in the field down 
to this day—Robertson, Gibbon, Lingard, Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, Freeman, Froude, Maitland, Gardiner, Gairdner, 
Green, Buckle, Lecky, Creighton, Stubbs, Gasquet—two 
only belong to the Catholic Faith. And historians of 
lower grades, the compilers and popularizers who do 
no first-hand work, are practically all Protestants, all 
men, that is, who disbelieve in the Catholic Church and 
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are therefore unlikely, however learned, conscious, and 
painstaking they may be, to deal justly and accurately 
with her aetion and influence in secular affairs. 

Individuals. indeed may hit upon the truth on par- 
ticular points, As the archives are investigated the weak- 
ness of the Protestant view becomes more and more evi- 
dent, and we have valuable admissions regarding the 
necessity of changing it. But the text-books and the en- 
cyclopedias remain unchanged, and the rebutting evi- 
dence remains hidden away im monographs and par- 
ticular studies. And the partisan is ever at work. In- 
grained prejudice backed a self-interest inspires a con- 
stant series of books written in defense of Rationalism 
or Protestantism against the historical position of the 
Church. The article on the Papacy, for instance, in a 
well-known encyclopedia was entrusted to an apostate 
priest. And, if we look at the “Cambridge Medieval 
History,” we find in the first volume chapters on the 
_growth and development of the early Church from the 
pens of authors who utterly misunderstand the latter— 
“The Triumph of Christianity,” for instance, by Principal 
Lindsay, a Scotch Nonconformist, “Arianism,” by the 
late H. M. Gwatkin, a rabidly Protestant divine, and 
“The Organization of the Church,” by C. H. Turner, an 
Oxford Professor of early church history. None of these 
men knows the Church from the inside and, however 
well-meaning, their descriptions cannot help being one- 
sided and superficial. Far otherwise is it in the same 
volume with the chapter on “Monasticism,” the author 
of which is Dom Cuthbert Butler. Here is an historian 
one can trust, for he, emphatically, knows what he is 
talking about and can interpret the records with perfect 
insight. But it is rare that the truth is so adequately 
safeguarded in these non-Catholic publications. The 
Protestant tradition is still very strongly entrenched in 
our literature, especially in the literature whence the bulk 
of the population draws its information, the school-his- 
tory and the non-Catholic press. 

Grpson APPRAISED. 


As an instance of how slowly truth filters into the 
popular mind from the labors of the learned, we may 


take the case of the historian Gibbon, whose “Decline and 
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Fall of the Roman Empire” is one of those classics 
which are more praised than read, but whose reputation 
as a severely accurate writer no man in the street ven- 
tures to challenge. Gibbon has now fallen on evil days, 
and there are worse to come. His sapping a solemn creed 
with solemn sneer was so acceptable to the spirit of his 
time that his work was hailed with uncritical and slavish 
adulation. “Gibbon,” says Freeman, an honest historian 
according to his lights, “Gibbon remains the one historian 
of the eighteenth century whom modern research has 
neither set aside nor threatened to set aside. . 
His work as a whole, as the encyclopedic history of 1300 
years, as the grandest of historical designs carried out 
alike with wonderful power and with wonderful accur- 
acy must ever keep its place.” This is the traditional 
view, long prevalent, but at last beginning to alter, save 
in those quarters where Gibbon is too valuable an asset 
to be lightly lost. We are not surprised that Professor 
Bury, the militant rationalist who degrades the chair at 
Cambridge once occupied by. Lord Acton, goes bail for 
the rationalist historian. “If,” he writes, “we take into 
account the vast range of his work, his accuracy is amaz- 
ing, and, with all his disadvantages, his slips are singu- 
larly few.” Professor Bury’s anti-Christian prejudice 
is so rank as to deprive his historical estimates of any 
value whatever. He believes, like many so-called ration- 
alists, what he wants to believe, contrary evidence not- 
withstanding. More discriminating is the appreciation 
of the biographer of Gibbon in the Cambridge “History 
of English Literature,’ Sir A. W. Ward, whose opinion 
is extremely valuable as showing the reluctance which 
even a fair-minded man feels in abandoning the traditional 
attitude of praise. “As a scientific history [Gibbon’s] 
work has in many respects become superannuated, but 
its main and distinctive qualities continue unimpaired.” 
Again, “its opening chapters may fall short of the results 
of modern numismatical and epigraphical research; its 
later portions . . . may show an imadequate com- 
mand of the political life of the Byzantine Empire and 
all but ignore much of the Slavonic side of its history, 
may inadequately appreciate the historic significance 
. . . Of Charles the Great, and may fail in the narfa- 
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tion of the second and third Crusades—in a word (1!) 
it may need to be supplemented, repaired or changed, here 
and there and again and again. But”—here the final 
effort to reconcile honesty with prejudice gives birth to 
paradox—“But,” he says, “it is complete éven though it 
is imperfect.” (Italics, ours.) 

So the non-Catholic judges of his kind. Far different 
is the verdict passed by the Catholic historian on the 
man who, in spite of the grandeur of his style, his: mas- 
tery of irony, his parade of learning, was essentially shal- 
low of ‘mind and corrupt of heart. During the last year 
or so, ani exceedifigly competent critic, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
has “gone behind” Gibbon in many places with the result 
that in point after point his work is shown to be, as one 
might expect a priori, false garbled, deliberately mislead- 
ing. Mr. Belloc has no hesitation in declaring Gibbon to 
be a thoroughly bad historian, not merely in the sense 
of being hopelessly handicapped, but also in the sense of 
being dishonest and ignorant, suppressing and invemting 
evidence, misreading authorities and affecting an erudi- 
tion which was not his own. And the main touchstones 
by which this base metal is manifested are precisely the 
central facts of the Christian Faith which formed: the 
soul of the civilization it engendered. Gibbon in many- 
places is only an adaptation of Mosheim and other 
anti-Catholic German writers of no authority and value, 
whose errors and falsehoods he faithfully copies. 

Fause IDEA OF THE REFORMATION. 

In purely English history Gibbon’s attitude of deliber- 
ate hostility to. the Catholic idea has been naturally re- 
produced by those whose whole position is a denial of 
Catholicism, members of the English National Church 
and militant Protestants generally. Outside the line of 
Catholic tradition, they are incapable of understanding 
the Church; at their hands pre-Reformation English his- 
tory suffers grievous distortion and the whole notion of 
the Reformation itself is falsified. Their spirit is shown 
by their blind idolatry of that epitome of pride and sen- 
suality, the apostate Luther, whom no exposure, how- 
ever complete and unanswerably damning, can persuade 
them to abandon. The typical Protestant view of the 
Lutheran revolt was aptly expressed by the Protestant 
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Archbishop of Canterbury in November, 1917, when he 
wrote thus: “He must be strangely blind to the lessons 
of history who fails to see that the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century did in the Providence of God bring 
immeasurable blessing both to the Church and peoples in 
Europe and throughout the world.” We imagine that 
the singular blindness deprecated by his Grace is com- 
moner than he supposes, for one of the lessons of his- 
tory, recently taught to the world by that stern school- 
master, war, was that Luther’s anti-ecclesiasticism is 
partly responsible for the Prussian State-worship and 
hence for the war itself. The recognition of ‘this fact 
and hence the partial discrediting of the Reformation 
is one of the good things that have come to alleviate that 
appalling catastrophe. The Reformation was made in 
Germany and there worked itself out to its final issue. By 
its fruits it may be known, except by observers like the 
Archbishop of Canterbury whose raison d’étre would be 
gone; were they to make the obvious inferences. The 
Reformation results in the'destruction de facto of the 
universality of the Church and so removed God’s Provi- 
dential check upon the excessive development of nation- 
alism. It deprived international law of its chief sanction 
and set statesmanship free from morality. The “im- 
measurable blessing to Europe,” fondly imagined by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was in reality a fairly com- 
prehensive curse which festered in the European body 
politic until it issued in the late criminal madness of the 
Lutheran nation. 

Of course we have not waited for this war to reveal to 
us the real spirit of the Reformation. Catholic historians 
have always proclaimed its essential wickedness. What 
good could result from that portentous revolt of the nat- 
ural man against the rule and guidance of revelation, and 
the attempted destruction of God’s Church? Cardinal 
Gasquet’s valuable series of monographs on aspects of 
the Reformation in England has done much to set the 
facts in their true light and so to destroy the Reforma- 
tion-legend. And the labors of other Catholic writers on 
the same topic, directed in some cases to the refutation 
of the ridiculous “continuity” theory, have satisfactorily 
covered the whole ground of the relations of Church and 
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State in England. But, as above implied, there is more 
satisfaction in the thought that, side by side with the 
advocacy and representment of the old lying legends, there 
is a growing tendency on the non-Catholic side to “go 
back on” the Reformation, and to recognize in it a blind 
and unhappy assertion of nationalism, stimulated in 
varying degrees by avarice and lust. One could enumerate 
many non-Catholic writers, such as the late Dr. Jessop, 
whose knowledge of what went on in the land at the 
Reformation opened their eyes to its true character. 
These men have become “deep in history” and have con- 
sequently discarded their original Protestantism. By 
diligent consultation of original authorities and a pains- 
taking endeavor to interpret them in the sense in which 
they were written, they have been led to see that the Pro- 
testant tradition is a gigantic bluff, imposed on the ig- 
norant by adroit appeals to national sentiment and by 
systematic abuse of the “foreign” Church of Christ. 
Dr. GAIRDNER’S TESTIMONY. 


A remarkable instance of this awakening may be seen 
in the late Dr. James Gairdner’s “Lollardy and the 
Reformation,” a work in four large volumes, the value 
of which Catholics have not yet fully appreciated. In 
the “Cambridge History of Literature,” it is said of the 
author [italics ours throughout]: “Long studies in this 
field of research [Ecclesiastic History] had matured in 
him conclusions as to the English Reformation and its 
precursors differing in many respects from current Pro- 
testant opinion, but always resting on a careful and well- 
considered treatment of authorities.” Again, in the Pre- 
face to the fourth [posthumous] volume of “Lollardy,” 
the editor, the Rev. W. Hunt, writes the following sig- 
nificant words: 

He believed he had a special work to do: indeed, it may almost 
be said, a message to deliver. Modest and humble as he was, he 
could not but be conscious that he had gained a fuller knowledge 
of the Reformation period in our history, or the influences that 
gave rise to it and direeted its course, and of the characters and 
aims of*the principal persons who favored or opposed it, than 
was in the possession of the public. He felt constrained to 
publish the result of his labors, for he considered that much error 
was current on these matters, that religious prejudice had warped 
the judgment of many who had written on them, and that too 
little account was taken of the wrongs inflicted on Catholics,, 
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and of the tyranny, greed and irreverence, the robbery of God 
and His Church, which in his view disgraced the Reformation in 
England. 

Tn the same fourth volume Dr. Gairdner replies to cer- 
tain strictures which his former three had called forth 
from those unwilling to change their old “mumpsimus,” 
and stated with renewed emphasis that his conclusions 
were based on indisputable facts. We cannot exaggerate 
the importance of this testimony for, although the writer 
merely corroborates the common Catholic view, it is a 
view which hitherto had obtained scant hearing from the 
non-Catholic side. Owing to the work of honest men 
of this sort—we may add William Cobbett and G. K. 
Chesterton to their number—it is gradually becoming 
possible to substitute for the travesty of the Catholic 
Church contained in English historical text-books, a 
series of testimonies to her essentially beneficent char- 
acter and influence in this land, drawn exclusively from 
non-Catholic authorities of acknowledged weight. This 
is also the conviction of Father Hull, editor of the Bombay 
Examiner, who has himself done valuable work in this 
connection, having found the educated journalistic world 
in his surroundings blankly ignorant of the recent results 
even of Protestant historical research. Such a work, en- 
titled “A Protestant History of Catholicism in England” 
would do something which our Catholic scholars have 
hitherto been unable to do—bring a glimmer of truth into 
minds darkened by three centuries and more of wide- 
spread, elaborate and systematic lying. No more useful 
task could be undertaken by a Catholic historical student 
than such a compilation. The historical work which is 
now being done at the National University of Ireland, 
some of which is published in our contemporary, Studies, 
although mainly occupied with the concerns of the sister 
kingdom, holds valuable promise of a school of research 
which shall do final justice to what has never yet been 
adequately treated—the success of the Catholic Church in 
establishing in England, as well as tn Ireland, the spirit, 
forms, and institutions of civilization. 

Meanwhile, there is much still to contend against. In 
spite of the war, the Protestant is loth to part with his 
Luther. The Luther-legend, in fact, is a necessary part 
of Protestant belief, so no revelation of his moral worth- 
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lessness, his adulation of the powerful, his contempt of 
the poor, his doctrinal inconsistency, his insensate pride, 
his self-admitted failure, avails to overthrow it. The 
Protestant cannot afford to think ill of him and, rather 
than do so, he will lcwer and distort his own moral 
standards to suit those of the heresiarch. Similarly with 
regard to the other Protestant heroes—Calvin and Knox 
and Henry and Elizabeth,—to allow the truth concern- 
ing them to prevail would be to discredit beyond repair 
their boasted work, the severance of their peoples from 
Catholic unity. It is to little purpose, for instance, that 
the Protestant romancer, Froude, has already suffered 
amongst the educated the fate which we may hope awaits 
Gibbon, so that the “Cambridge History of Literature” is 
obliged to own that the criticism his books have received 
have proved fatal to his reputation as an historian. His 
spirit still survives in our popular histories, and because 
he -panders to Protestant prejudice his judgments and 
conclusions are adopted, whilst the fact that his witness 
is wholly discredited is never allowed to reach the multi- 
tude. The sequele of the Reformation—the robbery of 
the poor as well as of the Church, the barbarous poor- 
law, the destruction of the gilds, the plunder of the com- 
mon lands, the creation and exploitation of a proletar- 
jate, the banishment of morality from industry, the gen- 
eral confusion of ethics as well as of doctrine,—these 
evils cannot be hid, but that they are the direct outcome 
of the breach with Catholic tradition effected by the 
Reformation those that most suffer from them do not 
yet recognize, because of the long conspiracy of non- 
Catholic history against the truth. 
EXAGGERATED NATIONALISM. 


Closely allied to religious prejudice as a source of error 
in English history is that due to national or racial senti- 
ment. There are few historians who are not partizans 
and who do not allow their patriotic feelings to palliate 
their country’s crimes and exaggerate its exploits. A re- 
cent “History of England” by Kipling and Fletcher which | 
is written throughout in a jingoistic, undemocratic, anti-” 
Catholie vein carries this spirit to an extreme, but it is 
manifest in greater or less degree in all school histories. 
The evil wrought in Germany by this chauvinistic style 
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has awakened us to its danger. That form of patriotism 
which is shown by applying different standards to our 
own conduct and that of other nations, which claims a 
Divine commission to conquer other States, which puts 
national interests before justice, which vents itself in 
arrogant boasting or contemptuous abuse of “the for- 
eigner”—of that spirit our histories in the interests of 
truth and justice need to be purged. And now, one 
would think, is a favorable moment to do it when we 
see how ugly it looks pushed to its logical extreme. One 
need not deny the past well-authenticated exploits of 
one’s race in promoting true civilization ; one may rightly 
deduce, if the evidence warrants, a ‘preponderatingly 
beneficial influence on human destines of one’s national 
action, but this patriotic impulse should not blind one to 
what is faulty, aggressive, selfish, criminal, unjust, in 
the nation’s history. It should be possible to be patriotic 
without being prejudiced, faithful to one’s country yet 
faithful to truth as well. 

I may venture to illustrate this need of fair-minded- 
ness and the prevalence still of the opposite spirit, by a 
reference to the common historical view of our dealings 
with Spain found in our text-books. No country, save 
perhaps Ireland, has been so uniformly maligned. It 
seems impossible for the modern historian to shake off 
the Elizabethan tradition in this matter, to the growth 
of which both religious and racial rancor contributed. 

Some time. ago there was a celebration in London to 
commemorate the Tercentenary of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse was chosen to deliver a panegyric 
of that eminent Elizabethan. A more unblushing, be- 
cause seemingly quite unconscious, exhibition of national 
phariseeism than that pronouncement can rarely have been 
achieved. All the way through the scales were pressed 
down against Spain. In the same breath in which he de- 
nounced her inordinate lust for power, he extolled his 
hero’s “unflinching determination to see the name of 
England written across the forehead of the world.” The 
Kings of Spain were blamed for “ruthless ambition,” 
Whereas Raleigh’s piratical activities are justified be- 
cause he judged the time ripe “for English ascendancy.” 
Again, “the King of Spain blasphemously regarded him- 
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self as an instrument of God” but, of course, there was 
no trace of blasphemy in Raleigh’s speaking of his own 
robberies as the work of “those happy hands which the 
Holy Ghost hath guided.” But worse remains, for the 
panegyrist goes on to palliate the vices of his subject 
in a series of those specious phrases whereby the Free- 
thinker pays unwilling homage to virtue. Raleigh, we 
are told, has had many detractors “and we may go so far | 
as to admit that he deserved them,” which, as the accusa- 
tions included murder, treachery, and brigandage, is 
going a considerable distance. But Mr. Gosse goes on, 
“He was a typical man of that heroic age, in that he pos- 
sessed, even to excess, all its tropic irregularity of ethics.” 
So we learn from this moralist that one may be a hero 
and yet a scoundrel, surpassing even one’s contemporary 
scoundrels in the luxuriance of one’s wickedness. To be 
sure, “we find these moral inconsistencies in the best of 
adventurers,” and it would ill beseem us as patriots and 
men of the world do think less well of Raleigh because 
of his criminal record. And all this from a man who 
assumes the highest moral tone in arraigning the hapless 
Spaniard! The whole speech reeks of that Prussianism, 
that worship of the State and arrogant racial boastful- 
ness, that we have learnt to loathe and condemn in the 
Hun. The account of Raleigh by Sir Sidney Lee in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” though it is free 
from this taint of hypocrisy, is full of gross inaccuracies , 
inspired by national partizanship. In,fact, there is no 
trustworthy Protestant account of the ‘relations between 
England and Spain, and the outburst of Mr. Gosse, on 
which I have commented, is merely typical of habits of 
thought induced by difference of race and religion in 
minds wholly ignorant of the Catholic ethos. If our Eng- 
lish histories are to take their due part in the task of 
reconstruction, they must become a great deal more 
candid and honest, they should rid themselves of racial 
arrogance and the pagan sentiment of imperialism, and 
they must learn to recognize in other nations the nation- 
al rights they claim ‘for their own country. 

We need not dwell on other sources of prejudice, 
those due to caste and class and party, which disfigure 
English historical writing. It is unlikely that in any 
future histories the rights of the working classes. will 
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be ignored or any political ideal extolled save that of 
true democracy. It is of much ‘more importance for the 
cause of truth that the great false Protestant tradition 
should be overthrown and that at least our own children, 
who in most cases get their knowledge of history through 
a non-Catholic medium, should have access to the facts. 
The great apostasy from the source and guardian of re- 
ligious truth in the sixteenth century did manifold injury 
to social and industrial life as well, and indeed to all 
departments of human activity. This age is beginning 
slowly and painfully to recover something of its lost 
heritage. If only history can be brought to deal candidly 
with the Reformation—its real motives, its true charac- 
ter, its genuine results—then religious truth will be re- 
established and from all other relations, national and 
international, social, political and economic, the virus 
of Protestant individualism may be finally expelled and 
the brotherhood of man once again recognized. But the 
reconstruction of history is clearly our first task. 


Self-Determination According to Catholic 
Theology 


From the “Irish Theological Quarterly.” 


HE war has vindicated the Catholic Church in many 

unexpected ‘vays. Men for whom religion had 
never been a practical reality have had their eyes opened 
spiritually on the field of battle. Life took on a new 
meaning for them, when they were brought face to face 
with death; and that meaning seemed to manv non- 
Catholics to be better understood in the Catholic Church 
than in anv other. They saw what strength his faith 
gave the Catholic soldier in the hour of danger; they 
saw the marvelous peace and consolation produced by the 
Last Sacraments in those dread moments when life was’ 
ebbing away. Many a Catholic soldier has heard the 
words, “Your Church is a hard one to live in, but it is 
a fine one to die in.” The remark is typical of a certain 
undefinable attraction towards .the truth, experienced 
during the war by many non-Catholics, who were brought 
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into close contact with Catholicism at work. The relig- 
ious awakening which frequently followed has brought 
many stray sheep into the fold during the last five years. 
But it is not merely in the domain of things strictly 
personal and religious that Catholicism has proved its 
worth. Great principles of international justice, for- 
mulated by the Ehurch, are coming into their own again, 
after they had been lost sight of for ages by erring 
humanity. Yet the enemies of truth are so blissfully 
ignorant of Catholic doctrine that they welcome the first 
traces’ of reaction from an intolerable imperialism as a 
fatal blow at “Papal pretensions” and Middle Age ideas 
about State politics. We are recently informed that “The 
most unhappy man in the world today is the Pope. His 
political universe is tottering. In this war between 
despotism and free peoples, despotisms are cracking and 
dissolving, and if the Allies realize their aims, despotism 
will disappear. . . . It [the Papacy] is not itself a 
medieval despotism, but it professes to teach authorita- 
tively the principles that must govern the social struc- 
ture of States. Its.theory of society, of the State and of 
the relations of States to the Papacy has not changed 
since the Middle Ages.” Finally, with a great flourish 
of trumpets the writer declares that “When the war is 
over the Pope will find himself the only despot remain- 
ing, faced by a democratic world that has come into being 
in spite of his laws.” Quite so! The Papal theory of 
society and of the State has not changed since the Mid- 
dle Ages. Consequently when the Pope issued his 
famous Peace Note, advocating the principle of self- 
determination and condemning the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, the imperialist press of the world, 
feeling the shoe pinch, received his proposals with undis- 
guised hostility. The Pope’s ideas were old-fashioned ; 
they had come down from the Middle Ages, when men 
believed that God was the master and judge of nations 
and governments no less than of individuals. It was a 
different matter, of course, when these principles were 
adopted by a prominent statesman, who happened to be in 
a position to command respect. They then became the 
legitimate object of popular enthusiasms and applause. 
The writer quoted above, who knows as little about the 
teaching of the Church on civil government as he does 
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about the Pope’s happiness or unhappiness, evidently be- 
lieves that the lofty principles of international justice, 
on which the League of Nations is to be based, were dis- 
covered by contemporary statesmen; and that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was announced for the first 
time by President Wilson. The right of a people to be 
governed only with its own consent and for its own bene- 
fit must necessarily have been unknown to Catholic theo- 
logy in the past. How could it be otherwise, when “The 
Pope is faced by a democratic world that has come into 
being in spite of his laws?” It will be news to people 
who write cant of that kind to learn that all these prin- 
ciples were laid down centuries ago by the great Catholic 
theologians of the Middle Ages, long before the “en- 
lightened” materialism of the nineteenth century had in- 
troduced the refined tyranny and despotism of “imperial 
expansion,” capitalistic “spheres of influence” for the 
exploitation of foreign countries, and so-called “pro- 
tectorates” over defenseless nations. What we are wit- 
nessing today is not the evolution of a new and more per- 
fect theory of society, but a reaction from a bankrupt 
materialism which knew neither God nor justice, and a 
(partial) return to the sane principles of Catholic 
theology. 


Tue CatHoric THEORY OF SOCIETY. 


There are three fundamental postulates, which under- 
lie the Catholic theory of society. First, man is free 
by nature, and can be deprived of his freedom only by 
his own consent or as a just punishment for crime. 
Secondly, the nation as a moral personality enjoys the 
same right to freedom as the individual. Thirdly, man 
cannot fully develop his personality except in society. 
Social life, however, could not exist in a mere multitude ; 
there must. be someone to look after the common good. 
From these premises Cardinal Bellarmine [“De Laicis,” 
Cap. 5 and 6] draws the following general conclusions: 
Since God is the author of human nature, and since life 
in organized society is necessary for the full develop- 
ment of that nature, it follows that the right to govern 
is ordained by God. But that right exists primarily not 
in any individual, but in the whole multitude (in modern 
parlance—the “nation”); for all men being by nature 
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equal, no man has a natural right to rule his fellows. 
Since, ‘however, a mere multitude cannot rule itself, the 
multitude must choose some form of government, and- 
designate some subject or subjects, who will become the 
depositories of the God-given authority to govern. The 
choice of government, monarchy, aristocracy or democ- 
racy, rests with the whole community (“pendet a con- 
sensu multitudinis”) ; “and if there is legitimate cause, 
the multitude can change a monarchy to an aristocracy 
or democracy, and vice versa.” When the choice of gov- 
ernment and ruler is made by the people, God gives the. 
necessary authority to the ruler elect. The power, there- 
fore comes not from the people, who are only the instru- 
ment, but from God: “Nota hanc potestatem in par- 
ticulari esse quidem a Deo, sed mediante concilio et elec- 
tione humana.” 

Suarez’ line of argument is substantially the same, but 
he brings out more clearly the nation’s right to independ- 
ence. [“De Legibus,” III, Cap. 4.] Having shown the 
necessity of government from the exigencies of human 
nature, he concludes that God by the very fact of cre- 
ating man ordained the power necessary. for civil gov- 
ernment. “This power naturally (ex natura rei) re- 
sides immediately in the community; in order that it be 
justly vested in a particular person or chief, it must be 
conceded to him by the consent of the community.” He 
reminds us immediately that election of the ruler does 
not prevent the power vested in him from being attribut- 
able to God as prmerpal cause. He then goes on to deal 
with hereditary rulers. Mere succession of itself is not 
a just title to rule: tor succession cannot give a suc- 
cessor a better title than that enjoyed by his predecessor. 
The founder of the dynasty, if he was a legitimate ruler, 
must have been appointed ruler by the consent of the 
whole people. That fact, the consent of the community, 
remains the basis of any rights possessed by his suc- 
cessors. Consequently the ruler for the time being is 
bound by the conditions on which his predecessors were 
given the throne; since the community cannot be pre- 
sumed to consent to his rule on any other conditions. 
From these remarks it is evident that both Bellarmine 
and Suarez were perfectly well acquainted with the prin- 
ciple that peoples may be ruled in ordinary circum- 
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stances only with their own consent. Nor was it after 
the so-called Reformation that Catholics adopted this 
teaching. St. Thomas had implicity laid down the same 
doctrine in the thirteenth century when he said that 
among a free people “a custom counts for more in favor 
of a particular observance than does the authority of the 
sovereign, who has no power to frame laws, except as 
representing the people.” [“Summa Theol.,” 1-2, 97, 3.] 
This brings us to the consideration of nations that 
have been deprived of their freedom by other nations. 
And here again Suarez has some interesting remarks to 
make. No nation has a right to attack another except in 
defense of just rights; hence conquest gives no right or 
title whatever unless the war was a just war on the part 
of the victor. “When a kingdom is annexed by unjust 
force, the victor gains no true legislative authority over 
the vanquished. It may happen in the course of time 
that the conquered people give their consent and admit 
such a sovereignty, and then the power (which arises) — 
will be traceable to the consent and gift of the people.” 
A nation may sometimes be brought into subjection by 
another nation, which has waged against it a just and 
successful war. The transference of authority in this 
case is merely an incidental effect of conquest. Victory 
does not of itself give one nation the right to rule an- 
other; subjection can only be inflicted by way of just 
punishment for crime. Even in this case the victor’s 
right to assume government of the conquered people is 
based on the presumed consent of that people; and the 
presumption is justified on the ground that the war was 
just on the part of the victor, and that the punishment he 
inflicts (namely, subjection) is reasonable. Hence Suarez 
concludes that the just power of a ruler must always be 
traced to the express or presumed consent of the people 
governed. i 


Divine Ricut 1n CatHoric THEOLOGY. 


What then are we to say of the Divine right of kings? 
The only Divine right attributable to kings in Catholic 
theology is the Divinely-supported right they have to the 
obedience of their subjects, when legitimately appointed 
they make just laws for the common good, or take the 
necessary measures to defend the rights of individuals 
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or of the community against unjust aggression. They 
are, when acting in this capacity, the instruments of 
God’s Providence in the exercise of civil power. Catholic 
theology attributes to the Government of the most demo- 
cratic republic in the world the self-same Divine right in 
similar circumstances.. No point-of Catholic teaching 
has been misrepresented with greater persistence, ignor- 
ance and bigotry than this doctrine of the Divine sanc- 
tion of civil government. Catholics are credited with the 
absurd belief that monarchy is of Divine institution just 
like the Papacy, and that the king has a Divine right to 
the obedience of his subjects in all possible circumstances. 
On the strength of this misrepresentation the Church is 
set down as the champion of despotism, and the im- 
placable enemy of democracy. Of course the reverse is 
the case. Despotism whether by an autocrat or, be it 
noted, by “majority rule,” is quite impossible so long as 
Catholic principles are practically acknowledged. ‘ 

History records one attempt to support by reasoned 
argument the caricature of Divine right already referred 
to. The attempt was made by King James I. of England, 
not indeed in the interests of truth, but to consolidate a 
tottering throne. The doctrine was so novel and danger- 
ous that Suarez at the request of the seluning, Vope wrote 
a reply and disposed yery effectively of King James’s 
pretensions. In the course of his reply, Suarez lays down 
the traditional doctrine. God ordains civil power for the 
whole community, leaving man free to nominate the ruler 
or rulers in whom it shall be vested. The community 
may lawfully decide on a monarchy, aristocracy, de- 
mocracy, or a mixed form of government. No individual 
or party, whether that party be composed of the classes 
(optimates) or the masses (mumerus personarum infra 
totam communitatem) has an immediate right by Divine 
or natural law to govern the whole community. A mon- 
archy or aristocracy to be legitimate must be introduced 
by positive institution, that is, by express consent of the 
people; a democracy may be introduced negatively. In 
other words, if a particular individual or class is not 
designated as the subject of civil power, the community 
must be considered as designating itself to wield that 

wer by way of democratic government. [“Defensio 
Fidei,” 3, 4.] 





The Pope on the Union of Churches 


CarRDINAL GASPARRI'S LETTER TO THE PROTESTANT 
-  BrsHops. 
\ F OUR project of an international convention of all 


who believe in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, to 


accomplish the speedy fulfilment of the final prayer of the 
Lord that all may be one, I have, in obedience to your 
request, submitted to the Holy Father. I need not here 
describe the affection which I saw in the august Pontiff 
kindled toward you, for you well know that the plans of 
the Roman Pontiffs, their cares and their labors, have 
always been specially directed to the end that the sole and 
unique Church which Jesus Christ ordained and sanctified 
with His Divine blood should be most jealously guarded 
and maintained whole, pure and ever abounding in love, 
and that it should both let its light shine and open wide its 
door for all who rejoice in the name of man and who 
desire to gain holiness upon earth and eternal happiness 
in heaven. 

The august Pontiff therefore was pleased with your 
project of examining in a sincere spirit and without 
prejudice the essential form of the Church or the “inner - 
essence of the Church”; and he earnestly hopes that, 
under the spell of its native beauty, you may settle all 
disputes and work with prosperous issue to the end that 
the mystical body of Christ be no longer suffered to be 
torn and rent, but that by harmony and co-operation of 
men’s minds, and likewise by concord of their designs, 
unity of faith and communion, may at last prevail 
throughout the world of men. 

Thanking you, then, that you have thought well to 
request the aid and support of the Roman Pontiff in 
expediating your worthy project, his Holiness expresses 
his earnest desire that the end may answer your expecta- 
tion. He asks the same of Christ Jesus with fervent 
prayers, all the more because, with the voice of Christ 
Himself sounding before and bidding him, he knows that 
he himself, as the one to whom all men have been given 
over to be led, is the source and cause of the unity of the 
Church. 
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